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CHAIRS. 

5pTHE antiquity of chairs is without dispute. 

*<J The early Oriental nations with their supple 
bodies manifestly preferred a reclining to a sitting 
posture, and paintings and sculptures of the 
ancient Egyptians show couches in the forms of 
sphinxes, lions, jackalls and bulls. In those of 
animal form the curved neck served to rest the 
back, and the head was used as a pillow. The 
exposed surfaces were colored in indented grooves 
showing curious emblems. Like the people of 
India and Persia, however, they frequently en- 
throned their deities in lofty, high-backed chairs, 
sculptured or carved according to the material, 
and which, like all their art productions in stone 
and wood, mingled the grotesque with the 
solemnly formal. 



perpendicular, the other taking a concave form 
quite marked in the support for the back of the 
sitter. No carving or adventitious ornament is to 
be seen in the representation of these chairs. 

The Greeks followed the Etruscans in their 
style of chairs, and the Romans followed the 
Greeks. We find the legs in the Roman chairs 
sometimes straight and fluted, sometimes curved 
and smooth, but almost invariably terminating 
with the hoof or claw of a beast. 

Italy, with its Gothic style, brought in light- 
ness and grace of design for these articles of 
Gothic furniture, and exuberant French fancy in 
the time of Louis XIV. brought in endless varia- 
tions, banishing, however, all semblance of angu- 
larity. The chair, as an artistic production, 
became an article of greater importance than ever ; 
the panels, which occasionally showed armorial 



apart from the place they occupy in the structural 
form, quite as much as fanciful combinations of 
color and varied surface. 

Chair makers would do well at this time to 
recur to ancient designs for suggestive points from 
which they might make new departures, and 
designs of chairs made by eminent sculptors for 
monumental purposes should not be overlooked, 
these being eminently classic. An instance may be 
cited in the representation of a chair, after a 
design by Flaxman, in our issue of February, 1884, 
which also contains views of a chair from a tomb 
at Thebes and a modem chair from a Greek 
model shown on an ancient marble has relief. 

The curious chair of St. Peter and the Byzan- 
tine chair represented in our August number for 
1883, both rich, peculiar, and of a highly orna- 
mental style in structure and carving, display to 
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A "small-income" mantel, by s. willford. 



A cheap but rather effective mantel-piece ; the facing of common red pressed-briek, 
lined with fire-brick, brown stone skewbacks and key. Woodwork of clear pine — can be 
made by any ordinarily skillful carpenter, at very little cost (the original of sketch- cost but 



$10) — stained dark mahogany. Lincrusta-Walton in cove over mirror and on cornice of 
mantel shelf stained same as wood. Home-made repousse' panels (copper) on mantel breasts. 
Plush-covered panels in cabinet, and mirror-frame decorated ad libitum with Kensington painting. 



Their chairs often presented an ambulatory 
appearance, being supported by the fore legs and 
hind legs of animals. In some of these ponderous 
chairs we find seats supported by figures of the 
shepherd kings, symbolizing the servitude of the 
race, these also being bound by the wrists and 
tied together by the neck. 

Other of their chairs were in the curule form, 
with legs crossing each other and confined in the 
center by a pivot, not unfrequently showing 
graceful lines. The Etruscan chairs, the style of 
which has been partially revived, were more con- 
venient and graceful. 

Except the plane of the seat it was composed 
entirely of curved lines. The legs curved gently 
from each other, tapering gradually to the lower 
extremity; the back had two curves, one slightly 



bearings, being frequently marvels of intricate 
carved work. 

From that time the styles have been multi- 
form, now showing a predominance of perpendicu- 
lar lines, now tendencies to arched paneling, and 
again a fanciful richness of. detail. 

No arbitrary rule can be applied to the make 
of chairs. Regarded as decorative features to 
furniture, of which they are important members, 
there is no reason why they should not, in a room 
with richly carved architectural woodwork and 
massive cabinets and sofas, display a stately 
formalism. The chair is not always used for re- 
clining backwards on, and, indeed, an upward 
position comports with dignity. Capricious com- 
binations in half ovals, ellipses, and other name- 
less figures are to be valued simply as ornamental, 



advantage the Byzantine arch, the former with one 
tier, the latter with two at the back, the seat being 
supported on three sides by a series of the same. 

The blending of light open-work in wood, with 
carved panels, or panels filled in with upholstered 
panels in rich textiles, is a style just now widely 
accepted, so also carving with open-work. Good 
carving can always be put to full account in 
chairs, and with these articles detailed ornament 
is quite in place. 

Of late, considerable ornament has been ex- 
pended on the frames of chairs in the way of 
encrusted metal work, also inlay of pearl and of 
enamels. Chairs of light structure and graceful 
form find wide acceptance. Whether simply ele- 
gant, or elaborately carved, or richly upholstered 
their adaptation to place is a main consideration. 



